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FROM HOOTERVILLE [O ETERNITY 


By David Marc 


From “Demographic Vistas,” ©1984 U. of Penn. Press 


“There’s that strange music again, 
Uncle Jed,” says Jethro. 

“What is that, boy?” Jed asks his 
“educated” nephew. 

“I don’t know, but I'll tell you one 
thing: There’s always somebody 
a’comin’ to the door five minutes 
after we hear it,” Jethro replies. 


©1984 David Marc 


While relatively much critical attention 
has been given to the “sophisticated” sit- 
coms of Norman Lear and Grant Tinker, lit- 
tle has been said about what was probably 
the most popular sitcom—if not the most 
popular show—in television history, Paul 
Henning’s Beverly Hillbillies (CBS, 1962- 
71). Even among those critics who do not 
treat television itself as a pariah, most have 
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treated Henning as one. No less an 
explicator of popular American phenomena 
than Russel Nye wrote of Henning’s com- 
edies, “They deal in neither sex, nor issues, 
nor problems, but only in laughter.” This of 
course is not true, nor could it be. Comedy, 
like tragedy, cannot take place without a 
context, without a relationship to what 
people believe about themselves and the 


Illustrations by Drew Friedman 


world. The theater of Beckett, Ionesco, and 
Pirandello has shown us at least that much. 
A situation comedy cannot provoke laugh- 
ter in the same way the tickling of the bot- 
tom of the foot does. The TV maker dreams 
a world and builds it with scripts and actors 
and cameras and political constrictions and 
audience market tests and network trans- 
mission lines. The success of The Beverly 
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Hillbillies (and every other series that Hen- 
ning was ever associated with) cannot be 
dismissed as coincidental, nor can the fail- 
ure of dozens of sitcoms each season. Ken- 
neth Burke has observed that drama gets its 
material from the historical conversation of 
a given culture. Televised drama is no ex- 
ception. 

The immense popularity of The Beverly 
Hillbillies and Henning’s other creations is 
worth noting even within the context of 
mass-produced culture. During the Hillbil- 
lies’ nine-year production life, it not only 
occupied a weekly prime-time spot on CBS 
(almost always in the Nielsen Top 20 and 
often Number One) but was stripped nation- 
ally on the network’s weekday morning 
schedule as well. A glance at the Nielsen 
pantheon reveals that as late as 1982 nine in- 
dividual episodes of the series remained 
among the fifty most watched hours in tele- 
vision history, with ratings comparable to 
those of Super Bowls. Rivaled only by the 
family western, Bonanza (NBC, 1959-73), 
the Henning sitcom was perhaps the most 
popular weekly series of the 1960s. The 
program enjoys lively rerun syndication 
even today. 

As is the case with most TV shows, very 
few of the tens of millions who watched The 
Beverly Hillbillies were aware of the fact 
that a distinct personality had conceived, 
written, and produced it. Anonymity of au- 
thorship has been a distinctive feature of 
commercial television; the emergence of an 
auteur superstar, such as Norman Lear, has 
been a rare exception to the rule. Shows in- 
deed come beaming into the living room 
like visions from some powerful force so 
mighty that its name cannot even be im- 
agined. The indecipherable roll of credits 
that spins across the screen at the end of 
each program serves only to further obscure 
the mystery. Beneath the slick, mechanical, 
faceless veneer of network broadcast, how- 
ever, the sweaty hands of the individual are 
still to be found at work. 

Born in 1911 in Independence, Missouri, 
Paul Henning was a veteran of twenty-five 
years of sitcommaking when he launched 
what would prove to be his greatest hit. He 
was the industrious son of midwestern mid- 
dle-class parents. A boy soda jerk, his cus- 
tomers included Harry Truman:‘As a student 
at the Kansas City School of Law during the 
Depression, he supported himself as a jack- 
of-all-trades at a local radio station, work- 
ing as a sound effects man, disc jockey, 
singer, and scriptwriter for station KMBC 
during the mid-thirties. In 1937 he took his 
law degree, but that same year his unsol- 
icited manuscript was accepted for produc- 
tion by The Fibber McGee and Molly Show. 
This gained Henning a regular position on 
the writing staff of the popular Chicago- 
based radio sitcom and ended his aspirations 
for a legal career. Within a year the young 
writer was off to Hollywood to try his hand 
at free-lancing. He eventually won a staff 
job with The Rudy Vallee Show, where he 
worked with a number of seasoned show 
business pros, including Abe Burrows. By 
the late 1940s, Henning had become a suc- 
cessful staff writer for the top-rated Burns 
and Allen Show, then airing on NBC Radio. 
When CBS chairman William Paley lured 
George and Gracie over to his infant televis- 
ion network for the 1948 season, he got Paul 
Henning in the bargain. Here the radio writ- 
er learned the nuts and bolts of sitcom pro- 
duction in the new medium. Though Bums 
and Allen was essentially a showcase for the 
virtuoso talents of its stars, Henning occa- 
sionally managed to make his interest in his 
Missouri background felt, especially in one 
cluster of episodes, during which Ronnie 
Burns became friendly with a “hillbilly” 
classmate at UCLA, eventually dating his 
sister from “back home.” At this time, Hen- 
ning also collaborated with fellow Burns 
and Allen writer Stanley Shapiro to create 
the hillbilly persona of “Charlie Weaver” 
for the late comedian Cliff Arquette. 

Henning’s break as a television auteur 
came in the mid-fifties. He created, produc- 
ed, and wrote The Bob Cummings Show 
(NBC, 1955; CBS, 1955-57; NBC, 1957- 
59; ABC, 1959-61; known in syndication as 
Love That Bob). Though he did not address 
himself directly to the country/city 
paradigm in his first sitcom, Henning did 
manage to establish a number of his insis- 
tent concerns. The show starred Bob Cum- 
mings as a Hollywood playboy who shares a 
house with his widowed sister and her teen- 


“Jed was to be a tall man 
of simple, homespun 
honesty and dignity—the 
kind of Ozark 
mountaineer I knew as a 
boy,” Henning recalled. 


age son. Bob Collins is a swinging fashion 
photographer, constantly on the make for 
the models and starlets who fill his studio. 
His style is often cramped, however, by his 
sister Margaret, who is determined to give 
her son Chuck (Dwayne Hickman) a whole- 
some, “old-fashioned” home life. Chuck 
embodies a Henning dilemma. Drawn to the 
slick glamour of his Uncle Bob’s Southern 
California life, he is continually reminded 
of the moral superiority of his mother’s 
“traditional” values, values she has carried 
with her from the Midwest. Bob, a product 
of the same midwestern home, seems frus- 
trated but ultimately acquiesces to Middle 
American righteousness. In this early work, 
Henning also created the character of the 
lovelorn dilettante Pamela Livingston for 
actress Nancy Kulp. She would reprise the 
role as Jane Hathaway in Henning’s next 
project, The Beverly Hillbillies. 

After flirting with hillbilly characters and 
themes from time to time throughout his 
career, Henning finally got the opportunity 
to explore and exploit the concept fully in 
his new show. “I’ve wanted to write some- 
thing about these lovable people ever since 
[childhood],” he said of the Hillbillies in the 
press release that accormanied its premiere 
on the fall 1962 CBS schedule. According 
to Henning, the key to success of a sitcom 
lies in the creation of likeable characters: 
“You can hate someone in a movie and 
enjoy it, but you don’t want to see him 
again—or ever. In television, you need 
characters you’ll like and want to see every 
week for years.” He felt sure he had found 
such a character in a backwoods fron- 
tiersman whose virtue would dazzle amidst 
the decay of modern Southern California 
life. Henning recalls building his concept 
into a series “by working out the character 
of Jed Clampett, patriarch of the hillbilly 
clan.” 

The narrative thrust of Henning’s tale is 
succinctly outlined in the lyrics of the blueg- 
rass song that accompanies the signatory 
montage opening each episode: 


Come and listen to my story "bout a 
man named Jed, 

A-poor mountaineer, barely kept his 
family fed, 

Then one day he was shootin’ at 
some food, 

When up through the ground come 
’a bub-a-lin’ crude, 

—il that is; black gold, Texas tea. 


Well first thing you know old Jed’s 
a millionaire, 

The kinfolk said, “Jed, move away 
from there!” 

They said, “Californie is the place 
you ought to be!” 

So they loaded up the truck and they 
moved to Beverly, 

—Hills that is; swimming pools, 
movie stars. 


[Words and music by Paul Henning. 
Copyright Hen-Ten Corporation, 
1962; used with permission of 
Carolintone Music Company, Inc.] 


Though the value of oil in the outside 
“modern” world is unknown to the prein- 
dustrial Ozark mountaineer (Jed fears the 
black sludge will only ruin his land for farm- 
ing), corporate geologists who have been 
scouting the area get wind of the discovery, 
and a deal is quickly consummated with a 
multinational conglomerate, leaving Jed 
and his family with $25 million. We see, 
too, another trek westward by a backwoods 
family in the epic of American emigration. 


Here again there is a transformation on the 
familiar model. The Clampetts reach the 
golden shores of California not as penniless 
Okies looking for stoop labor but with their 
millions already on deposit at the bank anda 
mansion waiting for them. Yet, despite this 
invitation to catapult to the heights of the 
boom-time sixties, Jed is a reluctant emig- 
rant. 

“A man would have to be a fool to give up 
all this,” Jed says of his log cabin home, 
despite its lack of electricity and indoor 
plumbing. “All this,” he knows—and the 
viewer will learn—is a spiritual and not just 
a physical place. It is Jed’s status-conscious 
cousin Pearl, a town lady and a piano 
teacher, who convinces Jed to leave his be- 
loved hills. She does this with three induce- 
ments, which form the narrative center of 
the more than 200 episodes that will follow. 
She argues that Jed must move the family to 
California because only in that promised 
land can his daughter Elly May find a suita- 
ble husband and her own son Jethro a proper 
career; furthermore (least important to the 
humble Jed), only in such a place can a man 
of his newfound means living a fitting Lifes- 
tyle among the “right” people. Like the 
duty-bound Lincoln departing his beloved 
Illinois for the burdens and responsibilities 
of Washington, D.C., Jed wistfully agrees 
to follow Pearl’s counsel. Jed’s Granny, 
who helped to raise him and has kept his 
home since the death of his wife, is less eas- 
ily convinced. Like Steinbeck’s Grampa 
Joad, she must be taken forcibly in her rock- 
ing chair and placed in the family’s flatbed 
truck. 


Jethro, despite his 
“superior education” and 
“broader awareness,” or 
perhaps because of it, 
commits acts of stupidity 
so gross as to be obvious 
not only to the viewer but 
to the other family 
members as well. 


Over the next decade, all of Cousin 
Pearl’s promises remain unfulfilled. Elly 
May never marries. Jethro never settles on 
a career. Granny never loses her desire to 
return to the hills. Neither Jed nor the other 
members of the family are able to establish 
genuine ties to the “modern” world they 
enter. The urban utopia proves sterile. An 
impressive bank account is all they will ever 
share with their neighbors. 

“Jed was to be a tall man of simple, 
homespun honesty and dignity—the kind of 
Ozark mountaineer I knew as a boy,” Hen- 
ning recalled. “I had Buddy Ebsen in mind 
from the beginning. I knew he’d been a 
dancer, with all kinds of grace and pre- 
sence, who really knew how to carry him- 
self.” Ebsen, who had played second 
banana roles ranging from Shirley Temple’s 
dancing partner in Captain January (1933) 
to Davy Crockett’s sidekick in the 1950s 
Disney film series, did not disappoint Hen- 
ning in the starring role. Jed indeed is self- 
less, honest, fair, and upright, a yeoman be- 
hond the fantasies of Jefferson. Even vast 
and sudden wealth does not reorder his 
righteous priorities. Often seen sitting out in 
front of his thirty-two room mansion whittl- 
ing, or attending to menial chores around 
the grounds, Jed is more importantly a 
moral interlocutor than a dramatic pro- 
tagonist. In him, Henning establishes a vor- 
tex of identification. Jed’s unsinkable moral 
logic and solid horse sense are constantly 
contrasted with the various alternatives em- 
bodied in the identities of the other charac- 
ters. 

Pearl’s son Jethro, played by Max Baer, 
Jr. (son of the one-time heavyweight boxing 
champion) leaves his mother’s home in Bug 
Tussle to go to California with his rich 
uncle. He is the only truly enthusiastic 
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emigrant. In the early episodes Henning, at 
his burlesque best, had the brawny Baer 
double in the drag role of Jethro’s twin sis- 
ter, Jethreen. The plot line had to be 
dropped, however, when Bea Benaderet, 
the actress who played the shy Jethreen’s 
mother, was spun off into another Henning 
show. As a young man entering adulthood, 
Jethro is chiefly concerned with his educa- 
tion and career. He is enrolled in the fifth 
grade at the Potts School, an exclusive Be- 
verly Hills day school. The genteel princi- 
pal and faculty are aghast at the very idea of 
a twenty-year-old hayseed in jeans and a 
rope belt even entering the school building. 
They are coerced into enrolling him, how- 
ever, through the efforts of Milburn Drys- 
dale, the Clampetts’ banker, who holds the 
school’s mortgage. There is nothing in Be- 
verly Hills considered so grotesque that it 
cannot be overlooked in the name of the al- 
mighty dollar. Eventually Jethro “grad- 
uates” the sixth grade and attempts to pursue 
careers as a brain surgeon, “double-naught” 
spy, charismatic leader of a hippie cult, and 
astronaut. (The Bodines, both mother Pearl 
and son Jethro, show a streak of status con- 
sciousness which is absent from the Clam- 
pett character. This may reflect the fact that 
they are “from town,” as opposed to the 
backwoods Clampetts.) Jethro’s aborted 
career attempts constitute one of Henning’s 
major narrative themes. While Jethro occa- 
sionally expresses romantic feelings, he 
proves hopelessly naive and unsuccessful as 
a lover, ultimately preferring Granny’s 
cooking to any of the money-hungry city 
women he meets. Like Al Capp’s Li’l 
Abner, whom he resembles in figure and 
dress, Jethro’s exaggerated physical pro- 
wess in no way extends to his love life. Of 
all the hillbillies, he is decidedly the most 
sympathetic to the modern, technology- 
based culture of Southern California. He is 
the only hillbilly who can drive a car and the 
only one susceptible to the media fads that 
seem to dominate Henning’s Beverly Hills. 
Perhaps most to the point in terms of Jeth- 
ro’s role is that despite his “superior educa- 
tion” and “broader awareness,” or perhaps 
because of it, he commits acts of stupidity 
so gross as to be obvious not only to the vie- 
wer but to the other family members as well. 
Uncle Jed, though uneducated, is a paragon 
of common sense and is most often Jethro’s 
foil in matters of simple intelligence. At the 
same time, though he is a strapping young 
mountain man, Jethro must live in constant 
fear of his female cousin Elly May who re- 
peatedly “whups” him in wrestling 
matches. As a would-be “modern” youth, 
Jethro often mocks Granny for clinging to 
the customs of the hills. He has nothing but 
derision for her home remedies and poul- 
tices, yet they invariably prove more effec- 
tive than his “scientific” approaches. Jethro 
is, in many ways, a striking burlesque of 
American middle-class values. He is 
young, strong, handsome, wealthy, a de- 
fender of the “modern” point of view, not to 
mention white, male, and heterosexually in- 
clined, and yet he is, in effect, a total zero, a 
nebbish of the most pathetic order. Jethro 
suffers the humiliations of displacement 
more severely than any of the Clampetts. He 
has been seduced by urban life, but he can- 
not become a part of it. 

The beautiful Elly May (Donna Doug- 
las), a paragon of sweetness and virtue, is 
more interested in her “critters” than in any 
of the suitors procured for her through the 
efforts of Jed, Granny, or the family’s 


“Henning tended to use 
Elly primarily as an 
ornament, offering long 
D. W. Griffith-like 
portrait shots of her face 
and dressing her in tight 
flannel shirts and tighter 
jeans.” 


banker/next-door neighbor Mr. Drysdale. 
At one point Jed buys a bankrupt movie 
studio in the simple hope of discovering at 
least one contract player who will interest 
his daughter. Elly, however, is unimpressed 
by Dash Riprock, Biff Steel, or any of the 
studio’s stable of vapid male ingenues, pre- 
ferring the company of Cousin Bessy, her 
pet chimpanzee. Displaying none of the 
domestic virtues emobodied in Granny 
(Elly is particularly notorious in the 
kitchen), her Diana-like qualities are re- 
garded affectionately but worrisomely by 
Jed, who expresses anxiety over her 
maidenhood. She is not unhappy in her new 
surroundings, however, as she is able to es- 
tablish a menagerie of “critters” to love and 
care for on the mansion grounds. If any- 
thing, she is enamored of the exotic forms of 
wildlife she encounters at the Los Angeles 
pet shops and zoos. The cages that imprison 
these animals are the only things that incite 
her anger; she buys and brings home all the 
“critters” she can. Elly’s character remains 
virtually undeveloped beyond these simple 
givens throughout the series. She is rarely 
the center of dramatic attention. Henning 
tended to use her primarily as an ornament, 
offering long D. W. Griffith-like portrait 
shots of her face and dressing her in tight 
flannel shirts and tighter jeans. For variety, 
he occasionally outfitted her in swimsuits 
and even formal evening wear. 


As a displaced priestess of 
the old culture living in 
exile among nonbelievers, 
Granny is not swayed 
from her faith. 


Granny, as the chief antagonist to modern 
culture, is perhaps the most compelling of 
the hillbillies. Master chef, housekeeper ex- 
traordinaire of the sprawling mansion, natu- 
ral/organic doctor, and stubborn partisan of 
the Confederacy, Irene Ryan’s Granny is an 
important element of Henning’s sitcosmol- 
ogy. Her role personifies the continuing ten- 
sions between the idealized mother-culture 
community of the hills and the technologi- 
cally governed Gesellschaft of Beverly 
Hills. As a displaced priestess of the culture 
living in exile among nonbelievers, Granny 
is not swayed from her faith. She expresses 
_ her alienation from the technoworld in no 
\ uncertain terms. At one point she arrives at 
Drysdale’s Commerce Bank with her cen- 
tury-old wheelbarrow, demanding her cut 
of the Clampett millidns in-gold, ready to 
push it across the Rockies-in time for the 
Annual, Spring Possum Festival, which, 
much to her outraged-amazement, is un- 
celebrated in Beverly Hills. 

It is principally through the efforts of 
Granny -that the old culture remains intact 
behind the superficial facade of the man- 
sion. Her cuisine—various dishes making 
use of possum, hawk, gopher, and the 
like—is considered beyond compare by the 
family as°well as visiting home folks. The 
culturally narrow moderns react with revul- 
sion to these. unfamiliar dishes and rarely 
stay for dinner. Granny remakes the man- 
sion into a suitable habitat for the familiar 
culture. The leisure-class billiards room be- 
comes the “fancy eatin’ room.” Curtains are 
hung over the entrance to the living room, 
making it into a traditional parlor, suitable 
for “courtin’ and sparkin’.” A root cellar is 
dug out on the patio. At one point an exact 
replica of the family’s log cabin is built right 
on the mansion grounds; Granny promptly 
moves in. But perhaps the most profound 
transformation is the naturalization of the 
Olympic-sized swimming pool that sits be- 
hind the house into the “cee-ment pond.” 
Here the estate merges with nature, such as 
it is in Beverly Hills. The “cee-ment pond” 
becomes an ersatz ecosystem, surround by 
the ever-growing menagerie of critters 
brought home by Elly May. Barnyard chic- 
kens cluck around the edges as Elly teaches 


her cats to swim. An ostrich stares con- 
fusedly at Henning’s camera. 

Yet Granny is unsatisfied by her rela- 
tively circumscript vector of cultural 
hegemony. In the Gemeinschaft of the hills, 
she was respected and depended upon; she 
was a doctor, midwife, matchmaker, moon- 
shiner, and meteorologist. Beverly Hills has 
respect for neither age nor functional pro- 
wess; she is regarded as little more than a 
crank. Unimpressed by store-bought deter- 
gents, she insists on making lye soap in the 
backyard. Her neighbors find the smell dis- 
tasteful and call the police. When she prac- 
tices her proven “doctoring” talents even in 
the privacy of her own home, she is threated 
with legal action by the local chapter of the 
AMA. She is proud and self-confident 
enough to remain unshaken, though she is 
resentful that her proven, practical talents 
are not appreciated. In the age of specializa-. 
tion her diverse capabilities distort her into a 
lunatic. And yet, in the face of it all, Granny 
repeatedly triumphs. If Cecil, her weather 
beetle, indicates that it’s going to rain and a 
television meteorologist predicts zero per- 
cent chance of precipitation, the viewer can 
expect showers within the half hour. 

Granny’s stubbornness and quick temper 
(she goes for her shotgun at the slightest 
provocation) remove her, however, from 
the heroic realm. Henning’s persona is 
clearly the less radical Jed. More intelligent 
than Jethro, more aware of the ways of the 
world than Elly May, more tolerant and 
adaptable than Granny, and stronger, more 
fair-minded and compassionate than any of 
the city people, Jed becomes the sole heroic 
possibility, with the soft underbelly of his 
naiveté as his more frustrating than tragic 
flaw. Jed—and not the assimilation-minded 
Jethro—remains the family leader in the 
new land. Unlike Jethro, who makes a 
greenhorn fool of himself, Jed does not pre- 
tend to understand the styles of the new cul- 
ture, but his dedication to the “code of the 
hills,” a universal and eternal guide to liv- 
ing, allows him to distinguish good from 
evil and to protect his family’s integrity. 

Outside the Clampett family, Henning 
creates an ethical landscape of modern soci- 
ety that is a decidedly bleak wasteland. The 
Clampetts, whose money frees them from 
daily worry and allows them the luxury of 
their naiveté, wrestle with what Henning 
treats as the relatively esoteric problems of 
stubbornness, pride, or vanity. These prob- 
lems are resolved easily enough with simple 
moral homilies delivered by Jed in the tradi- 
tional sitcom style of a Jim Anderson, a 
Danny Williams, or perhaps more pre- 
cisely, a Sheriff Andy Taylor or a Grand- 
pappy Amos McCoy. The city folk, on the 
other hand, seem far past redemption. 

Milburn Drysdale (Raymond Bailey), a 
greedy banker from beyond the novels of 
Dreiser, is Jed’s next-door neighbor and fi- 


_ nancial chargé d’ affaires. While Drysdale is 


fond of touting the virtuous, hardworking 
ways of the Clampetts in his public rhetoric, 
he is actually shocked and horrified by their 
ethically ruled, as opposed to money-ruled, 
thinking. He often faints dead away at Jed’s 
generous suggestions of charity and fair- 
ness, as when Jed insists on paying for his 
nephew’s equipment and training when 
Jethro faces military induction (Vietnam 
Period). As the series progresses over the 
years, Drysdale’s greediness grows in both 
intensity and pettiness. Henning overplays 
the caricature until it reaches a point of bur- 
lesqued hyperbole in the latter episodes. 


“As the series progresses 
over the years, Drysdale’s 
greediness grows in both 
intensity and pettiness.” 


If Mr. Drysdale’s capacity for emotion is 
limited to financial matters, mere money 
seems beneath the contempt of his wife 
Margarette (Harriet MacGibbon). Their 
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OLIVER: Fresh Air! 


marriage is singularly loveless. Even the 
miraculous appearance of Sonny Drysdale 
(“a perennial college student and playboy,” 
portrayed by veteran television comedian 
Louis Nye) does nothing to mitigate the 
coldness of the only marriage regularly por- 
trayed in the series; we learn he is Mrs. 
Drysdale’s child by a previous husband. 
Though an emigré herself (from the blue- 
blooded townhouses of Beacon Hill), Mrs. 
Drysdale is horrified and disgusted by the 
“primitive riffraff’ who have invaded her 
exclusive neighborhood. A “true aristoc- 
rat,” she cares nothing for the Clampett mil- 
lions lying in her family’s bank and objects 
to the hillbillies on frankly class grounds. 
By contrast, her nouveau riche husband 
(who is president of the bank by virtue. of 
their marriage) is a fawning sycophant to the 
Clampetts. Unlike her contemporary sitcom 
millionairess counterpart, Lovey Howell of 
Gilligan’s Island (CBS, 1964-67), who is 
also forced by circumstances to live among 
her inferiors, Mrs. Drysdale is in no way 
sweet or sensitive beneath her frippery. Pre- 
tentious, obnoxious, and antidemocratic, 
she rarely gains our sympathies, even when 
suffering self-perceived humiliations at the 
hands of her uncouth neighbors. 


Though sexually 
frustrated, Miss 
Hathaway displays more 
libidinous energy than 
any of Henning’s other 
characters. 


The only nonhillbilly character worth an 
ethical slug nickel is the witty and urbane, 
if terminally dilletantish, Vassar-educated 
Jane Hathaway. Nancy Kulp is brilliant in 
the role of Mr. Drysdale’s self-consciously 
flat-chested secretary. As in Love That 
Bob, she is Henning’s personification of 
Kultur. (Her subsequent effort in Lear and 
Yorkin’s Sanford and Son is a pale reprise.) 
Though sexually frustrated, Miss Hathaway 
displays more libidinous energy than any 
of Henning’s other characters. Jethro is the 
continuing object of her desire, though he 
never manages to pick up on her more than 
obvious clues. Of the city folk, she is clearly 
the moral paragon, berating Mr. Drysdale 
for his greediness, even at the risk of her 
job, and clearly opposing Mrs. Drysdale’s 
blind snobbery, often with lofty speeches 
on the theoretical virtues of democratic at- 
titudes. Despite her hard work and con- 
scientiousness, she is underpaid and over- 
worked by Banker Drysdale. More than 
once he fires her. Of course she is ultimately 
indispensable to the operation of the bank, 
and Drysdale gets her back to her desk by 
tearfully exploiting her unflagging loyalty. 
Miss Hathaway’s quest for sexual gratifica- 
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tion is painfully pathetic. She is consistently 
judged by her homely appearance and de- 
spised for “culture” and education—except 
by the Clampetts. They often do not under- 
stand what she is talking about when she 
breaks into Elizabethan soliloquies on any 
of a thousand topics, but they do understand 
Miss Jane as a “nice” person and are happy 
to treat her as one of their own. While Jed 
is the head of the Clampett household be- 
cause of his moral authority, Jane Hathaway 
is the least powerful modern as a result of 
her ethical concerns. 

The Beverly Hillbillies clearly represents 
a departure from the formula that dominated 
the sitcom throughout the 1950s. Sitcoms, 
especially nuclear-family sitcoms, had most 
often portrayed idyllic hierarchical families 
living in homogeneous community settings. 
A member of the family—usually a child— 
succumbs to some hedonistic temptation or 
a “too easy” solution to some pressing prob- 
lem. This morally lax attitude or act precipi- 
tates a crisis of guilt and alienation, which 
is then solved by the delivery of a moral 
pronouncement by the father, mother, or 
sometimes even another child. Such top- 
rated sitcoms as The Trouble with Father 
(CBS, 1950-55), Make Room for Daddy 
(a.k.a. The Danny Thomas Show; ABC 
1953-56; CBS 1957-64), Leave It to Beaver 
(CBS, 1957-63), and The Donna Reed 
Show (ABC, 1958-64), among others, 
clearly come out of this mold. Father 
Knows Best (CBS, 1954-55; NBC, 1956- 
58; CBS, 1958-64) is perhaps the sterling 
exemplar. This tradition, popular since the 
Andy Hardy movies and radio days, went 
into decline in the midsixties though a few 
favorites, notably The Andy Griffith Show 
(CBS, 1960-68), managed to hang on well 
into the Beatles/Vietnam Period. The Be- 
verly Hillbillies differs from these shows 
in that the individual crisis of a family 
member is not the weekly center of narrative 
concern. The feelings of Henning’s charac- 
ters are never really vulnerable to the pathe- 
tic sting. Instead, we are invited to turn our 
attention to their outlooks, beliefs, and 
methods of coping with the world and 
evaluate these in terms of our own—and 
official—wisdom. Free of Dickensian emo- 
tional identification, The Beverly Hillbillies 
invites the viewer into the epic arena of 
testing cultural assumptions. Identification 
occurs not so much with one character or 
another as it does with one cultural point 
of view or the other. The antagonists are 
cultures. A pitched battle is fought in each 
episode between the homespun, right- 
minded values of the Clampetts, which rep- 
resent a traditional, folkish, “real Amer- 
ican” culture, and a cutthroat, money-ruled 
technocracy, represented by the city people. 

The Clampetts are a noble possibility 
conjured from America’s cultural uncon- 
scious. Paradoxically, it is the Clampett 
money, the very symbol of corruption, that 
protects them from the dissipating influ- 
ences of the metropolis. It is impossible to 
take this model seriously if one doesn’t have 
the $25 million. Clampett virtue is, alas, 
paradise lost for most of us. Henning’s vi- 
sion is not dynamic but merely whimsical 
and nostalgic. He has created a nihilistic 
caricature of modern life, not a satire. We 
are mocked but not instructed. This is ter- 
rifying and funny, but mostly funny. 


LIsA: Times Square! 


Henning continued to treat and exploit 
these themes in the two series he spun off 
from The Beverly Hillbillies: Petticoat 
Junction (CBS, 1963-70) and Green Acres 
(CBS, 1965-71). Petticoat Junction is in 
many ways a flaccid retreat to the “realistic” 
solving of ethical family dilemmas of the 
1950s sitcom. Henning conceived the series 
principally as a vehicle for Bea Benaderet, 
an actress who had played Henning roles for 
years, first as Blanche Morton on The Burns 
and Allen Show and later as Cousin Pearl on 
the Hillbillies. Petticoat Junction was not a 
spin-off in the strictest sense of the term; the 
identity of the key character was completely 
changed. After a few years, with Cousin 
Pearl gone and forgotten, Henning was able 
to initiate crossover episodes between the 
two shows. Fond of Benaderet’s matriar- 
chal qualities, Henning originally had her 
test for the role of Granny. Though she did 
not get that role, he was effusive in his 
praise of her. 


I'd known Bea and her great talents for 
twenty years, and I had her in mind for 
the part of Cousin Pearl. But I told her to 
go ahead and test for Granny—which she 
did, along with Irene Ryan and others. 
Then Bea took one look at the way Irene 
did the part and said to me, “There’s your 
Granny.” Of course she was right—and 
Bea became Cousin Pearl at the begin- 
ning of the series. A year later I tailored 
the starring role of Kate Bradley on Pet- 
ticoat Junction for Bea. She was modeled 
on my boyhood memories of a friendly 
little woman who operated a rural hotel in 
Eldon, Missouri. Here again, it was a 
case of creating likable, memorable char- 
acters and telling their problems in a 
humorous way. 


XA. 
Fond of Benaderet’s 
matriarchal qualities, 
Henning originally had 
her test for the role of 
Granny. 


Kate Bradley is the widowed proprietress 
of a tiny backwoods hotel lying on the 
single-track branch railroad between 
Hooterville and Pixley. Three daughters 
meant, of course, endless crises of manners, 
mores, and morals, and, as can always be 
expected in the Henning world, the old 
ways were indeed the best ways. Having 
moved his setting out of the modern city, 
Henning restricted the possibilities of city/ 
country contrast in this show. The unfortu- 
nate result was that the country folk became 
nauseatingly cute. The greatest contribution 
of Petticoat Junction was not its weak, pre- 
dictable story line but its establishment of 
the geographical cosmos of Hooterville that 
Henning would use to greater advantage in 
Green Acres. 


With Green Acres, Henning achieves his 
wildest and freest vision of American soci- 
ety and values—and his greatest artistic suc- 
cess. By setting Petticoat Junction in the 
backwoods, Henning sacrificed the 
watershed of his humor: the daily confronta- 
tion of American ancient and modern. He 
recaptured it in Green Acres by bringing a 
pair of hyperbolic moderns right into the 
heart of the hills culture. The show is essen- 
tially a mirror reversal of The Beverly Hill- 
billies. Oliver Wendell Douglas (Eddie Al- 
bert) is a wealth New York attorney who de- 
cides to give up his lucrative practice and 
Park Avenue penthouse and “drop out” 
(1965) of the rat race to fulfill his boyhood 
dream of working an American family 
farm. His wife, Lisa, a former Hungarian 
countess played with Stanislavskian passion 
by Eva Gabor, is not anxious to forsake 
Metropolis for Hooterville. The opening 


signatory montage intercuts shots of 


Hooterville and Manhattan as the principals 
sing: : 
Ouiver: Green Acres is the 
place to be, 
Farm livin’ is the 
life for me, 
Land stretching out 
so far and wide, 
Keep Manhattan, 
just give me that 
countryside. 
Lisa: New York is where 
I’drather stay, 
I get allergic 
smelling hay, 
I just adore a pent- 
house view, 
Darling I love you, 
but give me Park 
Avenue. 
Oxtver: The chores! 
Lisa: The stores! 
OLIveR: Fresh Air! 
Lisa: Times Square! 
OLIveER: You are my wife.... 
Lisa: Goodbye, city life.. 
ENSEMBLE Green Acres, we are 
there. 
[Words and music by Vic Mizzy; ©1965 
Fwy Music Company; assigned 1983 to 
Orion Music Publishing, Inc. ] 

The dapper Douglases arrive in their Lin- 
coln Continental convertible at a ram- 
shackle old farm, which has been sold to 
them by Mr. Haney (Pat Buttram). The 
Henning knave figure is familiar. On the 
scale of a rural drummer, Haney is every bit 
as much a cutthroat capitalist as Drysdale 
and Bedloe. He mercilessly bleeds Oliver, 
the naive city slicker (naiveté has come full 
circle), selling him every manner of device 
and machine necessary for “modern Ameri- 
can agriculture.” None of them works. 
Oliver can see no conflict between his 
romantic visions of running a “traditional 
American yeoman’s farm” and, at the same 
time, using all the “latest methods” to do it. 
“Isn’t that,” demands the idealistic attor- 
ney, “what made America great?” He con- 
tinually seeks “scientific” advice from the 
county agent, Hank Kimball. Alvy Moore, 
in the role of the modern bureaucrat Kim- 
ball, provides some of Henning’s most 
hilarious comic moments in classical “dou- 
ble-talk” scenes that follow the tradition of 
Al Kelly and Professor Irwin Corey. Un- 
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daunted, Oliver is resolved to farm by the 
book—and teach the doubting locals a les- 
son or two about modern American agrisci- 
ence. However, the alarming truth of which 
everyone but urbane Oliver is aware is that 
cause-and-effect, as preached by such as 
Newton, Descartes, and Luther Burbank, is 
simply not the operative principle of the 
Hooterville universe. Lisa, no empiricist, 
instinctively comprehends this and, despite 
her reluctance to become a farm wife, fits in 
well with the local culture. Perhaps her 
roots in a traditional, preindustrial Euro- 
pean feudal system make this at least some- 
what logical. Neither Lisa nor any of the 
locals has any trouble accepting the fact that 
at Green Acres one pushes down the toaster 
to turn on the lights or opens the refrigerator 
door to light the oven. Fred Ziffel’s pig, Ar- 
nold, is an avid television watcher and is 
working on a book. New Yorker Oliver sim- 
ply stands by and watches in open-mouthed 
disbelief. 

Oliver’s faith in reason and scientific 
order is as messianic as Granny’s faith in her 
notion of the universe. At Sam Drucker’s 
General store (this becomes the center of the 
Henning universe; it is patronized by the re- 
sidents of Petticoat Junction and even the 
visiting Clampetts from time to time), the 
former barrister can often be seen expound- 
ing on these beliefs. Echoing the public- 
speaking style of Jane Hathaway, he makes 
romantic speeches about the virtues of 
American family farming, shamelessly pos- 
ing for the camera as a heroic country gent- 
leman. A fife and drum strike up “Yankee 
Doodle Dandy” on the sound track. “Uh- 
oh,” Fred Ziffel says to the good old boys 
around the cracker barrel. “There goes that 
music again. Mr. Douglas is about to make 
one of his speeches. I’ve got some chores to 
do.” 


Sam Drucker’s General 
Store becomes the center 
of the Henning universe. 


The farmers shrug and return to their 
work, getting by with their traditional 
methods as they always have. Oliver mean- 
while must live off his New York bank ac- 
count. 

The Douglases attempt to create a “mod- 
ern” cultural ghetto inside their dilapidated 
old farmhouse, just as the Clampetts create 
a “traditional” ghetto inside their fabulous 
mansion. Oliver and Lisa are not nearly so 
successful. They order a telephone, but the 
local phone company has only enough cable 
to reach the top of the telephone pole outside 
their house. They climb the pole when the 
phone rings, most often too late to get the 
call. They bring their “miracle age” 
appliances from New York, but these prove 
a bit too much for the farmhouse’s electrical 
system. Their king-size designer bed takes 
up virtually the entire bedroom so that they 
must climb over it to cross the room. 

In Green Acres, Henning subjects the au- 
dience itself to cultural dislocation. As citi- 
zens of the technoworld, viewers cannot 
help but identify with Oliver and his faith in 
rational order, but Henning pulls the rug out 
from beneath our empirical feet. The laws 
of scientific thinking may hold true where 
they are subscribed to as cultural assump- 
tions—in places such as New York and Los 
Angeles (except for the Clampett man- 
sion)—but then other orders also obtain 
where they are believed in. “Reality” is 
merely a function of culture. 

Henning used the same dramatic formula 
for Green Acres that he created for the Hill- 
billies. Russel Nye incorrectly describes 
this as “the one joke series.” In fact, Hen- 
ning’s shows are filled with thousands of 
jokes. They could more appropriately be 
called “one dramatic conflict series.” In 
Green Acres, Henning gives us the same 
dramtic conflict as-the basis for humor that 
he gave us in the Hillbillies: modern culture 
versus folk culture. In both cases, the object 
of lampoon is modernity. 
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DISTURBANCES® 


TELL ME MORT, DID YOU TAKE OFFENSE IN) OUR LAST SESSION WHEN T SUGGESTED THAT 
THE ORAL TENDENCY You DISPLAY TOWARO YOUR INNER SHIRT IS DUE To THE REPRESSED 
DENIAL OF A. CLASSIC OEDIPUS COMPLEX, THAT YOUR IRRANONAL HYSTERICAL OUT- 
BursTs ARE A CLEAR-CUT PHYSICAL MANIFESTATION OF A CASEBOOK SCHIZOID 
PERSONALITY + THAT YOUR COMPULSIVE PUNNING ISIN FACT AN AGGRESSIVE ; 
ACT OF SYMBOUC CASTRATION AIMED AT THOSE WHO You PERCIEVE AS 
A THREAT + WHO HEIGHTEN YouR FEARS OF SEXUAL INADEQUACY ? 


#456 POCKET EMOTIONAL CRUTCH 


“LITTLE MIRACLE” LIGHT WEIGHT 
POCKET EMOTIONAL CRUTCH. 
EFEFCTIVE IN THE POSTPONEMENT 
OF DAY TO DAY CRISES. SUITABLE 
AS WELL FOR LARGE SCALE 
TRAUMA. USED SAFELY BY DOZENS 
FOR YEARS. ALSO SCARES 
MONSTERS. SEND S1.50 & 75 
COMICS TO: HELP ME! BOX 7860. 
WESTBURY. N.Y. 11592 
PRINT CLEARLY IF POSSIBLE. 


ALLOW 4 TO 6 WEEKS FOR DELIVERY 
VOID WHERE PROHIBITED, REGULATED OR TAXED. 


WHY? 
1S ONE 
A ussive!? 


FORTUNE: YOU WILL SOON MAKE YOUR MARK 
ON THE WORLD (UNLESS YOU KEEP THOSE 
WINDOWS SHUT!) 


Natural rock 
formation in the 
shape of a natural 
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Before his universal acclaim [i loud formation. 


as one of the pivotal figures 
in the ongoing history of 
20th century art, Action 
Painter Willem de Kooning 
was a notoriously unsuccess- 
ful Carvel owner/operator. 


Fudgy The Whale XIV Father's Day. 

1948. Supersmooth premium- 

quality dairy product on cardboard 

12’ x 12" MOMA N.Y. (Abby Al- 
3 drich Rockefeller Refrigerator) 
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HAVE BEEN 
RICARDO 
| COPYING ED- 
UARDO'S STYLE. 
EDUARDO 
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COPYING YOuR 
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Natural cloud 
formation in the 
shape of a natural 
rock formation. 
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Apartment 497, E. 57th Street, between 5th Avenue and Madison, the body of DAVID 
B. SLACKINE was found, strangled with a dog collar. Except for some drops of 
blood on the neck, there were no signs of violence. . . . The victim was an 

S & M fetishist who frequented the "boots and leather" bars of the West Village. 
Scattered around the body: handcuffs, a hood, torn leather clothing, 
handkerchiefs. .. 


©1984 Armand Hui Bon Hoa Translation: P. Karasik & N. Matheson 24 


NEW YORK CITY GAZETTE NEWS IN BRIEF TUESDAY OCTOBER 30, 1984 
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Carmine Street (in the heart of the West Village), HANS H. HAMSON was pushed 
out of a 5th floor window. Fracture of the skull. The neighbors, when inter- 
rogated, were stunned: the victim was a reserved and shy young man who rarely 
received visitors. The police report reads: HANS H. HAMSON: TRANSVESTITE. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 1984 
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5:00 A.M., GEORGE WASHINGTON BRIDGE. . . the body of RAY FALSTER, hanging a 
half mile above the HUDSON RIVER. Third sexual fetishist homocide in NEW YORK, 
undoubtedly the work of the same murderer. RAY FALSTER was often bound and 


gagged by his bisexual partners. 
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NEW YORK CITY GAZETTE NEWS IN BRIEF MONDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1984 
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573 Lexington Ave., near 42nd St. The fifth victim of the maniac who has been 
on the rampage for two months. FRANK W. OWES, JR. Also known as a sexual 
fetishist. Assassinated by a bullet in the head. His bureau drawers, full of 
female lingerie, had been pulled out, bras lay scattered about. 
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NEW YORK CITY GAZETTE NEWS IN BRIEF THURSDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1984 
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at 1189 2nd Avenue. His 
head had been smashed by a blunt object (perhaps a camera), the murder was com- 


mitted around 2 A.M. as the victim was engaged in photographing the sexual 


activity of his neighbors. In the room were found: torn up pornographic photos, 
and broken telephoto lenses. 
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DON CARTER, THE MAN: 

Few big American sports are 
dominated as completely 
(today) as Don Carter domi- 
nates bowling. “Old-Chin-on- 
the-Floor,” as Don is known to 
the bowling world, is said to 
make over $100,000 a year.... 
The newspapers and magazines 
do not exaggerate when they 
refer to Carter as “Mr. Bowler.” 


DON CARTER, THE TIP: 

“Try to find the line on any 
lane you’re bowling as quickly 
as you can. And _ another 
thing—don’t try to copy my 


FLANK CLAUSE, THE MAN: 

Widely recognized as one of 
the East’s outstanding bowlers, 
he was asked by AMF to join its 
Staff of Champions and travel 
throughout the area giving 
clinics and exhibitions. It is as 
“The Bowling Schoolmaster” 
that. most fans see Clause 
(today). 


FRANK CLAUSE, THE TIP: 
“Whether on your delivery or 

in your approach or in your fol- 
low-through, try to master good 
form, but never at the expense 
of being uncomfortable. Be 


yourself, be natural.” ‘ 


* 


CARMINE SALVINO, 
THE MAN: 

Carmine Salvino is “The 
Spook” to his colleagues on the 
professional bowlers’ tour. At 
16, he was a high school bowl- 
ing sensation in Chicago. “I 
didn’t know anything,” Car- 
mine says, “but I threw a big 
ball.” 


CARMINE SALVINO, 
THE TIP: 

“If you have a big hook, try to 
cut down onit. A ball that hooks 
in across eight or ten boards 
rolls over too many things that 
can throw it off.” 


DAVE SOUTAR, THE MAN: 
His story is simply a bowling 
story, for it is the only activity 
he has ever really cared about. 
Nothing else in his life counts, 
except his pretty wife Betty and 
they met in a bowling alley. 


DAVE SOUTAR, THE TIP: 
“Make sure the ball fits right 
and that it isn’t too heavy, and 
then bowl naturally and you’ll 
find you can bowl a lot more 
games in an evening without 
getting tired.” 


HARRIET EBBETS, 
THE WOMAN: 
Named “Metropolitan 

Bowler of the Year,” in 1962, 

by the New York Bowling Writ- 

ers, Harriet has the stamina to 
hold up under the pressure of 
the big tournaments. She has, as 
the veteran professional Fred 

Lenning says, a great deal of 

courage. 


HARRIET EBBETS, 
THE TIP: 

“Practice getting the proper 
armswing,” says Harriet. “And 
above all, don’t copy other 
people’s bowling style. Use 
your natural style and you’ll do 
better.” 


GEORGE HOWARD, 
THE MAN: 

A lot of George’s colleagues 
refer to the little guy as “a 
tiger.” That’s the way he bowls: 
driving himself to the limits of 
his endurance, straining every 
muscle in his slender body. 
“This game has been real good 
to me,” George says. 


GEORGE HOWARD, 
THE TIP: 

“Be natural. Don’t try to 
copy another person’s style. 
Buy a ball and have it drilled so 
it fits you. And get your own 
shoes. They’re important too.” 


Page design by Chris Reed. Bowlers’ heads by John Mariano. 


Excerpts from Bowling Secrets of the Stars, by Frank Graham Jr. Copyright 1962, McFadden-Bartell Corp. 
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Nikki rolls over and the bed gently I'd better get out of bed and take a 
creaks. shower. 


Is today Wednesday or Thursday? In the kitchen the refrigerator 
begins to whirr. 
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The radiator clangs seven times, 


Mehitabel looks at me with one eye 
stops, and clangs twice more. 


and begins her morning ritual. 


Dust specks descend from the 
ceiling. 
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This is the most comfortable I'll be 
all day. 
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BUT IF YOU THINK 
I DRINK Too MUCH, 
WHY OFFER ME 
ANOTHER CUP? 


I WANTED 
ANOTHER CUP. 


BUT WHAT IF I 
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60M | ENOUGH FOR 
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“THAT'S NOT THE POINT. 
AFTER ALL, I'VE HAD 
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Keep new shipments to the rear... Use 
oldest shipments first. 


Pour boiling water slowly and with cir- 
cular motion over the coffee to saturate 
it uniformly. 


OUR PATRONS 
DESERVE GOOD & 


@ Measure both coffee and water 


COFFEE 


SJ 


TO BE SURE THEY GET IT! 


C1) Store coffee in dry place, away from 


contaminating odors. 


accurately and carefully. Do not rely on 
guess work. (One pound to two gallons 
of water is recommended by coffee 
experts). 


Place ground coffee in urn bag (or metal 
basket if one is used) distributing evenly. 


Be sure water is boiling before pouring. 
(Steam must be coming out of vent). 


Make coffee frequently—at least every 
hour. Keep at uniform serving temp- 
erature—about 185°F. Overheating or 
cooling and reheating is harmful to flavor. 


Clean urn and equipment regularly, 
following carefully directions on Coffee 
Urn Cleaning Check Chart. 
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531 W. 19th St NYC. 


CATALOG - $1.01 

TRASH & VAUBEVI 

4 ST. MARKS PL. “NYC 10003 
STORES: 


172 SPRING ST., NYC 10012 (212) 226-0590 
4 ST. MARKS PL., NYC 10003 (212) 777-1727 


